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PREFACE. 



twN presenting this little Volume of Poems to his 
patrons, the Author is conscious of much imper- 
fection. The verses include many boyish compositions 
which he would have omitted but for an expressed 
desire that they should have a place in the collection. 
He ventures, nevertheless, to hope that the book will 
find appreciative readers, no.t only among the patrons 
at whose request it has been compiled, but among 
verse-lovers generally, who are enjoined to temper 
criticism with a due regard to circumstance. 

Glasgow, July, 1891. 
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THE RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

[The following lines are supposed to have been written on the return 
of an emigrant who had left Girvan en route for California at the 
time of the gold fever forty years ago. At that time a very old 
Established Church stood at the head of Hamilton Street, better 
known as the Kirk Brae. A number of years ago it was demolished, 
and a new one of the modern style built nearly opposite it in Mont- 
gomery Street. Great changes had taken place otherwise, and no 
doubt after a lapse of forty years the returning emigrant must have 
been exceedingly astonished at the changes in his native town. 

Girvan ! my home, the pride of all the West, 
Where, when a babe, I suckled on the breast, 
And, when a child, I'd ramble on the green, 
And shout with joy at each bright varied scene ! 
No pensive thoughts ere brooded o'er me then — 
Nor mental cares that ofttimes torture men ; 
No sorrows came my young life to destroy. 
But all was full of bright, spontaneous joy. 

I was a tender mother's only child, 
On whom her sweet affections fondly smiled. 
Until the sting of death, one winter's day. 
Came to the door and took her soul away. 
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Twas then I felt the loneliness of life, 

And found this world a world of endless strife ; 

No friend to take me by the hand and say 

" Come, brother, let me help you on your way." 

Twas at that time — some forty years or more — 
When cries of gold came from a foreign shore, 
When men possessed of all the powers of health, 
Sought means to emigrate and look for wealth; 
.1, 'mongst the rest, a youthful, thoughtless boy. 
Bereft of every share of human joy, 
Grasped at the chance to leave my native bourne, 
Where every blissful hour from me was torn. 

So, on a lovely morn in rosy June, 
I bade a fond adieu to sweet Glendoune ; 
I bade farewell to Girvan's verdant hills. 
The hazel glens and silv'ry mountain rills. 
It made me sigh ; my weary heart was sore ; 
I saw them as I ne'er had seen before ; 
I saw them in their beauty gay and bright — 
A ray of joy, a source of pure delight. 

That morn I sailed the sun shone bright and clear. 
My eyes were dimmed with many a burning tear, 
Upon the shore my parting friends stood round 
To greet me on the voyage I was bound. 
We sailed away — and when upon the main, 
Each swelling wave brought sorrow back again ; 
Each heave the ship gave on the bounding sea 
Brought thoughts of home and mother back to me. 
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Oft when the dark blue waves were rising high, 
I'd watch them with a wistful longing eye, 
And pray that in their anger they would leap 
And wash me overboard into the deep. 
But by our side God held His outstretched hand, 
And towed us safely to that foreign land, 
Where glittering gold in plenty might be found 
In hidden opulence beneath the ground. 

Upon the shore I knelt me down to pray — 

I asked the Lord to guide me on my way, 

To cheer me when in sorrow and despair. 

And watch me with a Father's tender care. 

As time rolled on I prospered in my ways — 

Each week, each month, each year brought happy days; 

Unless at times when I would outward roam 

My thoughts would turn towards my native home; 

Upon the mountain tops I'd sometimes lie, 

And gaze for hours into the azure sky. 

Musing on the happy youthful days 

When I would wander by sweet Shalloch Braes. 

Oft would I dream and see the Firth o' Qyde, 
Where Ailsa Craig looms stately in its pride ; 
Where wild sea-birds unnumbered build their nest, 
And seek for sweet repose and peaceful rest. 
'Twas at a time like this, in early Spring, 
When winter time had fled with speedy wing, 
A passing thought came running through my brain 
That I would like to see my home again. 
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And buoyed with such a happy thought as this, 
My life for days seemed like a perfect bliss — 
Till He who led me safely o'er the main, 
Conveyed me back to Girvan once again. 
And here, again, where in my boyish days 
I heard the mavis pipe his merry lays — 
Here, where I used to play in times gone past, 
Fve come to end my weary days at last. 

With solitary steps I tread the street, 

Expecting some old well-known face to meet ; 

But no familiar faces can I see — 

They all seem utter strangers towards me. 

The old white cot where I was born and bred 

Has now a stately house built on its stead ; 

The green where children played in sportive prid§ 

Is built with villas standing side by side. 

But what is this ? — the old church, too, has gone ; 
Vacant the ground that once it stood upon ; 
Where good M 'Master, in his faith so true. 
Sent forth his voice with power into each pew. 
The venerable pastor — where is he 
Who ministered the baptism to me ? 
Who through the holy church, in tender voice, 
Would lead the congregation to rejoice? 

Alas 1 alas ! he's left this world of care. 
Where .men endure much trouble and despair ; 
Gone to that bright and happy home above — 
A perfect bliss of purity and love. 
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The old churchyard where the departed h'e, 
The sacred spot where men are wont to sigh, 
And shed a tear for some old faithful friend, 
Who in his feeble age hath reached his end — 
'Tis there in sweet repose my mother lies, 
To wait on that great day when all shall rise, 
To meet the God who ne'er forgot their needs, 
And render all account of earthly deeds. 

Girvan ! my home, the pride of all the West, 
Here will I end my halcyon days in rest — 
Here 'midst the scenes of beauty I will roam, 
Till death shall part me from my native home. 



ESTHER. 



[The following Piece was written by the Author in memory of his 
Mother, who died when he was but a child.] 

Esther ! How sweet— how dear the name to me ; 
What memories of the past I find in thee ; 
What visions of the days when but a boy. 
Indulging in each voluntary joy. 
When summer's sweet profusion decked the scene, 
I'd run with joy across the village green ; 
I'd dance with glee along the silvery shore. 
Where waves their rustic music sweetly bore — 
Out in the woods and thick clad hazel glens, 
Where singing birds soared high above the fens. 
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How readily I'd climb the towering hill 

To gaze down on the little village mill ! 

And then again when winter changed the day, 

When scented flowers gave token of decay, 

When blazing fires gave home a cheery light, 

And helped to cheer the lengthened hours of night- 

Tis of these nights that I remember best, 

When people from their toil sought peaceful rest ; 

When at the fireside they would gather round, 

Aijd seek in some amusement to abound. 

Some one would tell a tale, some one would sing, 

And so the night would fly with rapid wing. 

Bringing felicity to every pensive heart. 

Until the hour would come when we should part. 

Twas then, and there, the name to me was dear, 
A Mother's love — for her I shed a tear — 
As tender-hearted as a woman could be — 
Too good to live an olden age to see. 
When I was but a little careless child. 
And youthful innocence was undefiled. 
She'd take me on her knee at close of day 
And teach a little child Hke me to pray. 
And so I grew from childhood to a boy. 
After my Mother's heart, her hope, her joy ; 
Until death's deadly sting, one autumn day. 
Stole in and took her weary soul away. 
If I remember well, the sun shone bright. 
And filled our solemn home with brilliant light, 
When up upon the chair I took my place. 
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And gazed into my tender Mother's face. 

I stood and looked — too young to understand — 

She seemed to smile, but never took my hand ; 

Her snowy lips I kissed, but, ah ! so cold. 

For death had ta'en her to the heavenly fold. 

I could not shed a tear, I knew no grief — 

I had no sorrow seeking for relief; 

I knew no sympathy friends gave to me — 

No words of deep expression could I see. 

Sweet name ! how oft those scenes thou dost recall — 

A name that in my mem'ry ne'er shall fall — 

A name important 'mongst the Scriptural race, 

And in the Holy Bible finds a place. 

Esther ! my mother ! oft do. I dream of thee ; 
Far in the Promised Land thy face I see, 
Standing with outstretched arms midst silv'ry foam. 
To waft me to that golden, heavenly home. 



HOME. 

Home ! peaceful home ! The place that gave me birth- 
Dearest to me on all this broad wide earth — 
Dearer to me than all the treasured gold 
That human eyes could in one look behold. 
Oh ! How I love to gaze in silent awe 
Upon the whitewashed cot that decks the row, 
That boasts of comfort 'neath the well-laid thatch, 
So neatly trimmed — you'd scarce discern a patch, 
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And just before the little snowy cot 

I see the lilies crown the garden plot ; 

I see the scented rose bloom 'neath the bowers, 

As if it reigned supreme o'er all the flowers. 

The mignonette I sowed is growing there, 

Its redolence is floating in the air. 

The ten-week-stock that claims the largest bed 

Is here and there in verdant bunqhes spread — 

The mendicant, when passing by the bloom 

Must pause awhile 'to breathe the sweet perfume/ 

And look with admiration on the scene. 

So beautiful with wings of ivy green. 

The little child that plays with sportive glee 
Can scacce refrain from gazing on the tree. 
And fain would have possession of the rose 
That near its mischief hand in beauty grows. 
Then there's the little cottage, neat and trim. 
Where loved ones smile with happiness within. 
Where parents dear in peacefulness do live. 
Bestowing all the love they have to give 
On little ones who brighten up their home- — 
Or, helping them, who chance that way to roam — 
Or, soothing ones who by Death's deadly hand 
Have lost some dear one from their little band. 

Blest were the nights when winter winds blew loud. 
When all the earth was wrapt in one white shroud. 
When by the hearth we'd wile the time away ' 
By telling some dark tale with dreadful sway ; 
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And then before we would to bed retire, 

We'd gather round the table near the fire, 

And listen to a chapter read with skill. 

Each sentence well explained with hearty will — 

And when — the lesson read — amidst the calm 

Each one would sing the good Old Hundredth Psalm, 

Then kneel with reverence by the well-worn chair. 

And give their souls into our Father^s care. 

Sweet is the stream that murmurs through the vale, 

Wending its way by mountain, hill, and dale. 

Sweet are the wild-grown flowers that deck the slopes. 

When every bud in pristine beauty opes ; 

There in the evening when the school was past. 

Our lesson books upon the banks we'd cast. 

And seek the cool, refreshing crystal stream, 

Disrobed of all our clothes, prepared to swim ; 

And then beneath some tree with spreading wing 

We'd fasten up a rope, and gladly swing. 

We'd shout with glee, as here and there we'd roam 

U.itil the shades of evening chased us home. 

The chesnut tree is there, the same as when 

My love and I would wander through the glen — 

The little brook where oft I quenched my thirst. 

Ah ! well I know — 'twas there I saw her first. 

There, while she stooped to drink the cooling draught, 

A battle in my breast of love was fought. 

There 'neath the clust'ring trees of beauteous green 

I looked with joy upon the enchanting scene ; 

And then the tears of love ran from my eyes, 
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Short were my breathing powers, deep were the sighs 
When in my arms her tender waist I pressed, 
And sat beside her in the shady crest. 
Then silfcntly my tale of love I told, 
I loved her as a miser loved his gold ; 
And in return, she filled my heart with glee, 
When blushingly she gave her love to me. 

Home ! Happy home ! Oh ! how I love thee still — 
The httle church that stands upon the hill, 
Where oft I sat within the ancient pew, 
And listened to the pastor good and true. 
Twas there with trembling limbs I stood beside 
The sweet and graceful figure of my bride ; 
'Twas there I claimed her as my precious wife. 
And vowed to live in peace with her through life. 

Home ! Precious home ! Still will I cling to thee, 
Thy glorious scenes are ever dear to me ; 
Upon thy tow'ring hills I'll always roam, 
And sing of thee, my own, my native home ! 



SPRUNG. 



Hail ! Beauteous Spring ! I love to greet thy morn 
And gaze with rapture on the varied scene ; 

I love to see the flowers just newly born, 
Spring up in careless plots across the green. 
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When sunshine unobscured breaks on the day, 
And casts its fulgent rays o'er hill and plain ; 

^is then I seek some peaceful spot to stray, 
And list with ardour to the birds' sweet strain. 

Along the mossy banks of some clear stream, 

Where blossoms with their fragrance haunt the breezj ; 

I wander forth as if in some sweet dream, 
Enveloped by the boughs of stately trees. 

I see the golden primrose show its face. 
Eager to share the fall of vernal showers — 

Some springing in a free and open place. 

While others bloom 'neath rows of scented bowers. 

The little snowdrop fed from yonder rill, 
Peeps up its head and gazes on the scene ; 

It beautifies the verdure of the hill, 

While western winds blow gently o'er the green. 

I love to hear the mavis pipe his lays, 

I love to hear the linnet in the fen ; 
'Tis glorious the mellow songs of praise, ' 

That echo from the hollow of the glen. 

Oft at the close of day I seek the shade, 
And gaze with pride upon Dame Nature's art ; 

And stray with careless steps throughout the glade, 
Praising the wond'rous works with joyful-heart. 

'Tis not in vain, O Spring, we wait for thee — 

We know thou com'st with sunshine to our shore ; 

The sportive children are once more set free, 
And in spontaneous cries shout " Winter's o'er ! " 

B 
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Out in the village green, with grateful heart, 

They leap with joy and roam with bounding pride ; 

Rejoicing now that Spring has taken part 
In this great drama of life's ebbing tide. 

Then welcome ! lovely Spring, in all thy pride ! 

Majestically enter to thy toil ! 
Cheer up the pensive heart that needs must glide 

Into a world of sorrow and turmoil ! 



[T^e following *lines were dedicated to the Rev, Roderick 
Lawson of May bole F, C] 

How good — how charitable — he, 

How noble is his heart ; 
How Christian-like the actions are 

He ofttimes doth impart. 

The old, the young, the sick, the poor — 

He seeks their wants to tend ; 
His sympathy, combined with help, 

He never fails to lend. 

His tender love, his pleasant smiles, 

His ever cheery face 
Are welcome round the country side 

In every dwelling-place. 

A kindly welcome to each home. 

An ever ready chair ; 
No surly answers he receives — 

He's welcomed everywhere. 
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Maybole ! but thou can'st surely boast 

Of one so good and true, 
Who in thy mid*st has stood for yeats, 

And ministered to you. 

No worldly sham afflicts his brain, 

No uppish, haughty pride ; 
For God, the Giver of all things. 

Is ever by his side. 

Long may he live to preach the Word 

And battle in Maybole, 
That through his prayers there may be saved 

Some wayward, wander-^ng soul. 

Do thou, O Lord, walk by his side 

And guide him till the last, 
And keep him safe within the fold 

Until his journey's past. 



THE RUINED COT. 

[The following was written on an old cot house that stood on the sea- 
shore,- a little south of Girvan — the residence of some very dear 
friends who left for America. The cot was afterwards allowed* to 
go to ruins.] 

Ah ! poor, deserted, ruined cot — 

Oh ! how I love to gaze on 'thee ; 
Thou art a precious, hallowed spot ; 

Thy memories still are dear to me. 
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Well I recall, not long ago, 

The days beneath thy roof I spent 

'Mongst Christian hearts, pure as the snow, 
Free from despair and discontent. 

Oft when my daily toil was o'er. 

And evening came with shadowed wing, 
I'd wander by the silvery shore, 

To hear the wavelets murmuring ; 
And in the distance I could see 

That little cot house, trim and clean, 
Where honest hearts so dear to me 

Cast happiness upon the scene. 

Whoever he that tapped the door 

In search of bread to break his fast, 
A welcome seat was always sure, 

A friendly chat, a good repast. 
He did not leave the cot in grief, 

But felt as if despair had fled, 
And often he would find relief 

When tears of gratefulness were shed* 

The smiling faces — ^where are they 

That were so good and kind to me ? 
Can they be happy, far away. 

Across the deep and foaming sea ; 
Why did they cross the ocean wide. 

Abroad to spend their latter days ; 
Why did they leave fair Girvanside, 

And lovely flowers o* Shalloch Braes ?" 
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Ah ! Shalloch cot, blest be the hearts 

That once beneath thy roof did live ; 
May God, the Friend who never parts, 

To them all joy and comfort give. 
We may not see each other more, 

Though many years we yet may rove ; 
But some day when all pain is o'er, 
^ We'll meet in that bright heaven above. 



FAREWELL TO BONNIE CLYDE. 

Oh ! must I leave my dear old home, 

A father's care, a mother's pride. 
To wander on a foreign shore, 

Far from the bonnie scenes o' Clyde ? 
No more I'll lie upon its banks. 

And gaze upon the rippling rill, 
Nor hear the whistling of the birds 

When all is silent, calm and still. 

Far up the Clyde I've often strayed. 

And pulled the daisies from its slopes — 
No vain imaginations there. 

No gloomy thoughts to crush my hopes. 
^Twas there 'midst nature's scented flowers 

I'd pass the weary hours away. 
I'd watch the mavis build his nest. 

And hear the linnet's merry lay. 
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When far upon the roaring sea, 

My thoughts will wander to the days 
When I would ramble by the Clyde, 

Through sweet Carmyle and Cathkin Braes. 
September's bloom will be the last 

On Scotia's soil I'll ever see ; 
Its pansy beds 111 ne'er behold, 

The rowan, nor the hawthorn tree. 

Oft will I dream, and in my dreams 

I'll be enchanted to my home, 
I'll see the spot where I was born — 

The place I often used to roam. 
Farewell ! Carmyle and Kenmuir Woods, 

Sweet Campsie Glen and Kelvinside, 
Farewell to friends both near and dear, 

Farewell, farewell, to Bonnie Clyde! 



MAY-TIME. 



The May-time, the May-time, the sweet sunny May-time^ 
Has come once again with its bright, golden rays, 

When flowers filled with redolence cheer ap the day-time. 
And make the birds join in their song full of praise. 

Once more, by the banks of the Ayr, can I wander, 
And gaze on the stream as it glides smdothly past ; 

Once more on the scenes of my youth I can ponder, 
And sit undisturbed by the Winter's cold blast. 
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I long — O, I long for one hour free from toiling, 
That I may go forth midst the clear fulgent day ; 

And may, 'neath the shade of the tree, be reclining, 
And listen with joy to the linnet's sweet lay. 

How my heart leaps with joy when I think on the gloamings, 
I spent on the slopes of the green Carrick Hills, 

Where the wild scented flowers Fve pulled on my roamings 
That bloomed by the side of the murmuring rills. 

From the banks o' the Doon I have gazed on the place 
Where first Rabbie Burns sallied forth in his pride. 

Where first he laid eyes on the sweet winsome face. 
And walked through the glen by his dear Mary's side. 

Then welcome, sweet May, with thy sunbeams of gladness. 
Make each human heart with true happiness sing ; 

Bring back joy and comfort, dispel every sadness, 
And crown the bright scenes of beautiful Spring. 



THE LASS O' AUCHENDRANE. 

Sweet are the flowers that deck the banks 

O' yon bright sparkling burn, 
That wends its way by Minishant 

Wi' mony a winding turn — 
Whaur hawthorn grows in stately piide 

And shades the verdant plain — 
There lives the lassie I lo'e best — 

The Lass o' Auchendrane. 
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'Twas on a lovely simmer's nicht 

When first I saw this maid, 
The sun was sinking in the west 

And gleamin' through the glade. 
A voice sang sweetly in the wood, 

Wi' cheerful, merry strain ; 
It was the voice o' Mary dear — 

The Lass o' Auchendrane. 

I sought the place where Mary sat ; 

'Twas 'neath a hazel tree ; 
Her rosy cheek and bonnie e'en 

Like jewels seemed to me. 
I took her hand, and sought her love. 

And found 'twas not in vain ; 
For Mary gave her heart to me — 

The Lass o' Auchendrane. 

Since then we often meet alone 

Alang the banks o' Doon, 
Whaur birds, in sweet melodious tones, 

Pour forth their merry tune. 
And when we part, I kiss her lips — 

I kiss her o'er again — 
And bless the happy nicht I met 

The Lass o' Auchendrane. 
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JUNE. 

Hail to thee, O ! month of roses, 
With thy pastures of perfume ; 

Welcome to that glorious morn 

When thy flowers stand forth in bloom. 

Thou canst surely deck the morning, 
When in beauty thou art spread, 

Shining with majestic glory, 

Crowns unnumbered on thy head. 

How I longed to see my Jeannie 
Decked with roses on her breast, 

How I longed to breathe the perfume, 
When my arms were round her pressed. 

How I love to see the roses 

As they deck the garden wall. 
Bending to the glorious sunshine 

As he makes his morning call. 

O! give to me the pure white rose 
That Nature's art so fondly gave, 

That I may make a snowy wreath 
And plant it on dear mother's grave. 

Hail to thee with all thy fragrance, 

We will see thy beauty soon, 
Clothed in garments white and red, 

Lovely, rosy month of June. 
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THE ROSE O' SHALLOCH MILL. 

(Air— "Jock o* Hazeldean.") 



Doon by yon bonnie crystal bum, 

That wimples through the glen ; 
Whaur lovers like tae sit at e'en, 

Abune the bramble den — 
Whaur lilies in their beauty bloom 

Beside yon rippling rill — 
There lives my bonnie Bessie Ray, 

The Rose o' Shalloch Mill. 

Some poets boasts o* silvery streams 

An' stately mansions rare ; 
While ithers speak o' sparkling wine, 

An' some o' maidens fair. 
But gie tae me this blithesome lass 

That decks Ardmillan Hill ; 
She's fairer than the flowers tae me — 

The Rose o' Shalloch Mill. 

When first I met this winsome maid 

"fwas by Ardmillan shore ; 
The western waves were tipped wi' gold> 

Their echoes music bore; 
The radiant stars were peeping oot, 

The sea was calm and still, 
When in my anns I clasped my love — 

The Rose o' Shalloch Mill. 
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She's dearer than the red moss rose, 

That blows so sweet in June ; 
And fairer than the twinkling stars 

That guard the silv'ry moon. 
Though years may come and pass away, 

My promise I'll fulfil : 
And wed my bonnie Bessie Ray — 

The Rose o' Shalloch Mill. 



SUMMER. 



Summer, bright Summer, thou'rt welcome again — 
Back to the woodland, the hill and the plain — 
Back with thy sunny days, beaming so bright. 
Filling our hearts with abundant delight. 

Patiently on thee weVe waited — and found. 
Spread with profusion and brilliantly crowned. 
Piercing the unperceived crevice and nook, 
Dancing with joy o'er the silvery brook. 

Summer, sweet Summer, with sunbeams of joy, 
The wild roaming youth thou lov'st to decoy ; 
Out in the woods thou wouldst have him to stray,. 
Where sweet balmy fragrance enriches the day. 

Out where the streamlets in beauty do flow. 
Where the native blue-bells in exuberance grow :. 
Up on the mountain top, down in the dale, 
Pulling the lilies that deck the green vale. 
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Summer, sweet Summer, we know thou art here, 
Thy bright fulgent rays, how they brighten the year ! 
Thy presence hath set the singing bird free, 
Fluttering with joy on the branch of the tree. 

Thy presence is felt by the toiling swain,^ 
Who beckons thee on to ripen the grain ; 
Thy presence is felt by each human soul, 
Awaitipg the gladness that winter-time stole. 

Summer, bright Summer, with sweet sunny showers 
Smiling with beauty amongst the wild flowers, 
Leaving the perfume to float through the air — 
Bringing back hope to the plant in despair. 

No costly treasure, whatever it be. 
Can e'er be so sumptuous, sweet Summer, as thee — 
Laden with opulence, 'neath every bower, 
Adding more comfort to each blissful hour. 

Summer, sweet Summer, thou'rt welcome once more. 
Thy soft zephyr winds I fondly adore ; 
The sweet rustic music that sounds through the glen 
Can banish all pensive forebodings from men. 

Guard us, O Summer, with thy golden rays, 
Pour down thy sunbeams and brighten our days, 
Keep us in safety beneath thy broad wing, 
And heal the deep wounds of lingering Spring. 
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^^ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord'^ 

[ The following lines were written by the author to the memory of Miss 
Janie S. Mitchell, daughter of Mr A. Mitchell, jun., manufacturer, 
Glasgow. The unfortunate young lady was accidentally drowned at. 
North Berwick on the 15th July, 1890. Deepest regret and sorrow 
were felt for her by the employees at her father's mill, where she 
was a devoted worker in the cause of Christ.] 

Her spirit hath fled, like a white fleecy cloud 

That sinketh afar o'er the sea, 
She has gone where the angels sing praises aloud. 

In the land of the blissful and free. 

No more will we look on her bright sunny face, 

Nor list to her sweet gentle voice ; 
No more in our midst will she take up her place. 

To join in our songs and rejoice. 

Her heart was as pure as the rich morningjdew 

That clings to the sweet mossy rose ; 
Her love for the Saviour was ardent and true, 

In Him she found sweetest repose. 

How happy was she when amongst us she talked ! 

She had ever a kind word to say ; 
Her crown will be great, for with Jesus she walked^ 

And kept by His side every day. 

The sweet violin notes, we will hear them no more^ 
For the fingers that made them are cold ; 

But notes sweeter far will resound on that shore, 
And echo with joy through the fold. 
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In this dark world of sorrow we'll ne'er meet again, 
Though many the years we may rove ; 

But some day we'll meet, free from every vile stain, 
And dwell in that glory above. 



LUCY'S FAREWELL. 

Farewell, dear old Scotland — Farewell Kelvinside ! 
The green mossy banks o' the silvery Clyde ; 
No more on thy banks in the gloaming I'll stray. 
Nor hear the rich note of the linnet's sweet lay. 
No more will I gaze on thy fast flowing stream 
That glides away smoothly like love's happy dream; 
No more by the hillsides I'll pull the wild flowers. 
Or sit 'neath the shade of the green ivy bowers. 

When far on the seas, 'midst the white angry foam, 
I'll dream of dear Scotland — my country, my home — 
The sweet face of Mary, my comrade, I'lt see — 
A comrade that ever was faithful to me. 
I'll see the high mountains and green verdant hills, 
The thick hazel woods and murmuring rills : 
In fancy I'll reach forth to pull the blue-bell 
Though far 'midst the din of the great ocean swell. 

Sometimes, when alone, in that far distant land, 
'Midst great rugged mountains, so stately and grand. 
My thoughts oft will wander far back to the days 
When we rambled together on Cathkin's green braes. 
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I ne'er will forget how I'd jump o'er the fen, 
How I'd climb up the trees in Campsie's deep glen, 
When with wild frantic joy I would shout out with glee, 
O ! sweet land of liberty, Scotland the free ! 

Farewell to thee, Scotia, I'll ne'er see thee more — 
Soon, soon will I leave thee, my own native shore ; 
Soon will I be wafted across the deep main, 
Far, far from the land I may ne'er see again. 
Though miles may divide us, and years we may rove, 
Yet some day we'll meet in that bright heaven above, 
Where spirits in beauty do constantly roam. 
And angels are waiting to welcome us home. 



OOR WEE SAMMY. 

A bonnie, wee, red-cheekit boy 

Oor wee Sammy ; 

Always fu' o' fun an' joy 

Oor wee Sammy ; 

Toddling up an' doon the stair. 

Sometimes lying on the flair, 

Pu'in' puir wee Willie's hair — 

Oor wee Sammy. 

A rale guid-herted kindly lad 

Is oor wee Sammy ; 

He aye keeps back frae ocht that's bad, 
Does oor wee Sammy; 

Wi' the wee boys i' the score 
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He'll play for oors aboot the door, 
Till his puir wee feet are sore — 

Oor wee Sammy. 

Wi toothache sometimes he's perplexed — 

Puir wee Sammy ; 
IVe seen me awfu' sairly vexed 

For oor wee Sammy ; 
Sae pitifu', sae sad and meek, 
Wi' baith his haun's he bauds his cheek, 
It mak's the puir wee thing sae sick — 
Puir wee Sammy ! 

Sae innocent and free wi' a' 

Is oor wee Sammy ; 

Wi' a' his hert he likes his ma, 

Oor wee Sammy. 

Tae his bed he winna' gang 

Till his m^ slips in alang, 

And lilts some wee bit cheery sang 

Tae oor wee Sammy. 

There's no a boy in a' the place 

Like oor wee Sammy ; 

There's nane has sic a bonnie face 

As oor wee Sammy ; 

God protect oor bonnie wean, 

Thy true love may he attain ; 

Bless him ower an ower again — 
Oor wee Sammy. 
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A REMEMBRANCE. 

Oh! Annie, how I love to press 
My arms around your waist, 

It minds me of a joy gone by 
I often used to taste. 

I had a love, a tender love. 
Her hair, like yours, was fair ; 

But ah ! she sought a better land, 
And joined the angels there. 

Sometimes when in your face I gaze, 

I see my love again, 
I see her as we used to meet 

Down by the miller's lane. 

And when you curl your florid lips, 

It makes me sigh awhile ; 
For in your face I recognise 

My lost love's welcome smile. 

Sweet were the days I used to spend 

With Jeannie by my side, 
When we would stray at evening's calm. 

By yonder silv'ry tide. 

Ah! could it be that I might hope 

To gain your tender heart, 
I'm sure a love like hers that's gone 

On me you would impart. 
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You'd make me happy 'midst despair- 

I'd start in life anew ; 
I'd watch thee with a priceless love, 

And be forever true. 

But if I cannot gain your heart, 

I fain would ask one kiss; 
'Twould bring me close to her again, 

Who dwells in heavenly bliss. 



BY THE GRAVE. 

Alone, beside the silent grave 

In pensiveness I stood, 
And gazed upon the sacred spot 

In meditative mood. 

Nought but the sound of Sabbath bells 
Disturbed the hallowed place; 

And though their chimes were solemn like, 
They rang me notes of grace. 

I thought upon the form that lay 

Beneath the verdant sod, 
Whose soul had taken flight to heaven, 

To live in peace with God. 

Her tender heart was purer than 

The silv'ry crystal stream, 
Her life was happiness and joy — 

An ever pleasant dream. 
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In sweet felicity she sang 
The songs of love and praise, 

She sang of Him who died that men 
Might turn from evil ways. 

How beautiful the music when 
She pressed the snowy bow, 

Across the violin she loved, 
With notes so sweet and low. 

She cheered her loving parents' home ; 

She was their shining star ; 
But now amongst the countless throng 

She dwells in Heaven afar. 

Loved by her friends, loved by us all, 
Her loss was hard to bear ; 

But God had found she had a soul 
He could no longer spare. 

And as I stood beside the grave, 

I heard the gentle breeze 
Sigh words of comfort and of strength 

Amongst the rustling trees. 

I read upon the wreath, and saw 
Her friends were not a few ; 

She was beloved by all around, 
Her heart was good and true. 
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Beside her brothers dear she lies 
In calm and peaceful sleep, 

Prepared to pass the golden gate 
Where none shall mourn or weep. 

There shall she rise and gladly join 

The glorious song of love, 
There shall we meet, rejoice and spend 

Eternity above. 



GLENDOUNE. 



[The following piece was suggested to the authbr on the occasion of a 
visit to the Garden of Glendoune, after being away from his native- 
town Girvan. Glendoune Garden is about half-an-hour's walk front 
the town.] 

Oh ! Sweet Glendoune ! Oft do I muse on thee. 
And in thy flowery midst I seem transposed ; 

The pansies and the roses I can see. 

And strawb'ry beds 'neath netted work enclosed. 

Oh ! How I long and wish for bright July, 
That I may see thy beauty once again. 

And gaze upon thee 'neath a cloudless sky, 
To breathe of thy perfume with sweet refrain. 

I cannot yet forget thy hot-house flowers, 
Geraniums in full bloom Set side by side. 

Throwing their perfume up 'mongst ivy bowers,, 
As if it were a token of their pride. 
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Oft from the scene of roses I would stray, 
And wander through the quiet shady glen ; 

I'd listen to the linnet's merry lay, 
Which seemed to show its sympathy for men. 

Beneath the old oak tree I'd sometimes lie, 
Well shaded from the sun's bright glorious beam — 

The silence only broken by the sigh 
And gurgling of a little rippling stream. 

Where will you find a spot in Ayrshire soil 
Like this sweet spot that in my heart I prize ? 

There's not a mortal 'mongst the sons of toil 
Could call it else except a paradise. 

Then haste thee on, sweet month, of all the year, 
Fly with thy wings, thou canst not come too soon ; 

Let April, May and June each disappear. 
And I once more in beauty see Glendoune. 



PARTING. 

Once more, dear Kitty, we must part. 

And bid a fond farewell ; 
Again your native soil you leave 

To cross the stormy swell. 

True, happy friends we've always been, 

In comfort or despair ; 
We always sought each other's love 

Our sorrows to repair. 
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When far upon the angry deep 
You'll dream of happy days, 

When you and I trod hand in hand 
By sweet Lochwinnoch's Braes. 

You'll' see the lovely verdant hills, 
Where oft you used to stray; 

But, oh ! 'twill only be a dream, 
For you'll be far away. 

And when upon that distant shore, 
You'll sometimes think of me ; 

And don't forget, though far apart, 
My heart is bound in thee. 

Maybe we're parting ne'er again 
To see each other more; 

But we will meet in higher fame 
On that bright golden shore. 

MY LASS JENNY. 

(Air—" My Boy Tammy.") 

A sonsie, bonnie, weel-faured lass 
Is my lass Jenny. 

For beauty nane can e'er surpass 
My lass Jenny. 

Aye sae hearty, licht and gay, ; 

Frae early morn till close o' day ; 

I wadna for a thousand gie 

My lass Jenny. 
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1 weel I mind the nicht I met 

My lass Jenny — 
That lucky oor V\l ne^er forget, 

My lass Jenny. 
Twas by the bonnie banks o' Clyde, 
Whaur wild flo'ers bloom in a' their pride, 
Twas there I first sat by the side 

O' my lass Jenny. 

A heart sae guid, sae kind and true 
Has my lass Jenny ; 

Rosy cheeks and een sae blue 
My lass Jenny. 

When the sun sets in the west, 

I, like a man — dressed in my best — 

Stap oot tae yon bit shady crest 

Tae my lass Jenny. 

Last nicht when I was oot the road 
Wi* my lass Jenny, 

1 got my mind eased o' a load 

Frae my lass Jenny. 
I asked her would she hae my han'. 
An' tak' me for her ain guidman, 
An' I'd dae a' the best I can 

For my lass Jenny. 

Her cheeks they flushed, her heid was bent- 

My lass Jenny ; 
Wi' her free will she gied consent — 

My lass Jenny ! , 
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Soon well baith be mairrit noo ; 
My fate I'm shair I'll never rue, 
I hope you'll a' get yin sae true 

As my lass Jenny. 



THE ROSE O' MARYHILL. 

(Air—" Morag's Fairy Glen." 

By Kelvin's bonnie verdant braes, 

Where silv'ry waters glide, 
I love to sit beneath the shade 

And watch the flowing tide. 
For there upon its mossy banks, 

Beside the rippling rill, 
There lives my bonnie winsome Kate — 

The Rose o' Maryhill. 

When evening comes with dusky wing, 

And daily toil hath fled, 
I wander forth to meet my love 

On yon sweet mossy bed. 
And there beside the gurgling stream, 

When all is calm and still, 
I woo my bonnie, handsome Kate — 

The Rose o' Maryhill. 

When first this blushing maid I met 
Twas in the month of May ; 

The flowers were blooming all around 
And sunshine crowned the day. 
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Her azure eyes and rosy cheeks 
My heart they did make thrill, 

And in my arms I clasped my love — 
The Rose o' Maryhill. 

She^s dearer than the florid rose, 
That blooms in sweet July, 

And fairer than the radiant stars 
That twinkle in the sky. 

Ere many years may pass away 
My promise Til fulfil, 

And wed this bonnie blythsome maid- 
Sweet Kate o' Maryhill. 



TARBERT— LOCHFYNE. 

Written by the Author on hearing a Glasgow youth express a longing 
for Glasgow Fair, that he might once more enjoy the country air 
and see the beauties of Lochfyne.] 

On thee, O Tarbert, oft I muse, 

And hail the coming day, 
When in thy shady nook I'll ^'ile 

The sunny hours away. 
When 'neath the foliage of trees 

111 watch the setting sun. 
And meditate upon the works 

That Nature's hand hath done. 

Upon the slope I'll sit and watch 

The fisher cast his line, 
And gaze upon the frowning hills 
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That nobly guard Lochfyne. 
The echo of the wild seabird, 

Will flit throughout the air, 
And cheer my weary languid heart 

From sorrow and despair. 

The blackbird's note I'll hear once more 

Resounding through the Glen — 
The sweet voice of the lav'rock 

As he soars above the fen. 
In pristine beauty I will see 

The little crystal well, 
Where oft I've sat and quenched my thirst: 

When rambling through the dell. 

I well remember of a day, 

When men are wont to rest, 
When in the quaint old church I sat, 

By Tarbert's shady crest. 
I listened to the pastor sound 

The joyful song of praise. 
Of Him above who loves us all 

And guides us in our ways. 

O Sweet July 1 I hail the time. 

When in the sunny days, 
Should I be spared, I'll spend a week. 

On Tarbert's bonnie braes. 
I'll ramble up the mossy hills 

And climb the highest peak, 
And bring again the rosy hue 

Into my pale-worn cheek. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 

/ 
Sweet Summer ! thou art fading fast away ; 

Each morning draws thee nearer to a close, 
Soon will thy flowers give token of decay 

And glide into the bosom of repose. 

Soon will thy floral aspects disappear, 
The fulgency of day will vanish too; 

The redolence that haunts the atmosphere, 
Will leave us all and bid a fond adieu. ' 

The florid rose that decks the garden plot — 
It, too, shall leave the all-deserted scene, 

The tiny, little sweet forget-me-not 

Shall cease to decorate the verdant green. 

When thou art gone, O Summer, we will dream 
And sometimes see thy bright inhaling showers 

Descending down, so mighty to redeem 
And fertilize the little fragile flowers. 

Sweet Summer ! thou must ever do thy duty, 
We cannot always seek thy golden rays ; 

To some far land with thy transcendent beauty 
Thou needs must go to brighten up their days.. 

And as we wait and watch for thy return. 

How many will by Death's cold hand be slain L 

What numbers of humanity will mourn, 
Ere balmy Summer comes our way again 1 
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IN MEMORY. 

She has gone to that bright golden shore, 
She has gone to the land of the blest ; 

Her trials and sorrows are o'er, 
Her languishing soul is attest. 

No more will she think on the past. 

No more will she suffer in vain. 
She has answered the trumpet's loud blast. 

And gone to that land free from pain. 

Far away with her Jesus above. 

She dwells 'mongst the numberless throng, 
Where none but the hearts full of love 

Can join in that glorious song. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



His work is done, his earthly toil is o'er. 

His soul hath fled to that bright golden shore, 

Where angels, clad in robes of spotless white. 
Sit round the great and everlasting Light. 

No more the pangs of sorrow he will bear ; 

Free from all sin, free from all worldly care, 
Cone to that sweet and happy home above, 

To dwell with Jesus and His endless love. 
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Though youth was on Kis side, yet God knew best 
That his poor languid soul was needing rest ; 

He knew that death alone would end all strife, 
And so He cut him off from this dark life. 

Blest are the dear ones he has left behind, 

God grant that they may peace and comfort find ;. 

May He who reigns supreme bestow them love, 
Until they meet with him in heaven above. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL.. 

Weep not, mother, for your daughter 

She is safe on Jesus' breast ; 
She has crossed sweet Jordan's water 

To that bright and golden rest. 

Now a spotless robe she's wearing. 

And a crown of richest gold ; 
Now the joys of Heaven she's sharing^ 

In the tender Shepherd's fold. 

Where the silv'ry streams are flowing, 
She can hear the praises rise ; 

Where the light of Christ is glowing, 
Far' beyond the azure skies. 

Oh ! how sweet to know, though parted^ 

'Twill be but a little time. 
When the sad and broken hearted 

Will rejoice in yonder clime. 
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LOVE SONG. 

Alang by the banks o^ the sweet purling Ayr, 

Whaur beauty lies nestled in silent repose ; 
The lav'rock wi' joy lilts his sang fu' o' care, 

And sings o' sweet Jeannie, my fair Catrine rose. 
He tells me my Jeannie's aye faithful and true, 

And ne'er would deceive me though gowd she would gain. 
She's dearer by far than the sweet morning dew, 

And firm to my ain Catrine maid I'll remain. 

When simmer \vi' sweetest profusion is spread. 

And roses grow wild by the side o' the Ayr — 
Whaur wild scenes o' nature wi' sunshine are fed, 

'T would cheer ony sad weary heart frae despair. 
'Tis there 'neath the shade whaur my Jeannie and me 

Would meet in the gloamin' beside the clear stream; 
Enshrined by the branches o' some stately tree 

We'd talk to each ither o' love's happy dream. 

By Catrine's deep glen we have oft strayed at e'en. 

And pu'ed the rich bluebells that bloom on the braes, 
Whaur the sweet hazel nuts in bunches are seen, 

And bushes are laden wi' bonnie black slaes. 
O Catrine ! Sweet Catrine ! O, sweet banks o' Ayr ! 

Whaur Jeannie, my true love, in beauty doth dwell ; 
Her bonnie blue een and her bright-golden hair 

Bring doon burning tears and make my heart swell. 
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SONG OF ROCKVILLA 

ilThis piece was written by request, and sung with success by 
the Rockvilla Choir at an annual gathering of the Rockvilla 
Weaving Factory employees.] 

A guid New Year, my workin' freens ; 

I'm prood tae see you a', 
I'm shair it's quite a treat tae see 
You dressed sae trig and braw. 
There's naething seems sae hamely like, 

Or brings sic joy tae me, 
As tae meet Rockvilla workers owre 
A social cup o' tea. 

Chorus. — A guid New Year. 

Tis noo twa years since we hae met 

Each ither's smiling face, 
And since that time, I hae nae doot. 

Some changes hae ta'en place ; 
Some new hauns 'mongst us they hae come, 

While some hae slipped awa', 
But we'll aye get on thegither. 

And be friendly ane and a'. 

'Twas just last year in stormy March, 

Some hundred miles frae hame, 
>Oor maister he was nearly lost 

Far on the bounding main ; 
Awa' frae freens baith near and dear, 

Without a helping haun. 
It was nocht but Providence that led 

Him safely on to laun'. 
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Though Mr Mitchell isna' here, 

His heart is wV us a' ; 
Lang may he hae the best o' health, 

Wi* us tae wark awa\ 
Lang may his cheery, pleasant face 

Retain its welcome smile — 
There's always love and kindness 

In his old familiar style. 

Here's tae oor maisters, auld and young, 

Lang may they 'mongst us be, 
Here's tae the manager an' a', 

May happy years they see ; 
Here's tae the lassies, blythe and gay, 

That weaves and winds and a' — 
You'd scarcely ken them .here the nicht, 

They look sae trig and braw. 

Noo, should there be a young man here 

That wants tae change his life, 
I hae nae doot Rockvilla could 

Supply him wi' a wife. 
We've lots o' winsome lassies here, 

Baith honest, kind and true, , 
I'm sure 'twould be a bargain that 

Nae honest man would rue. 

Noo, working freens, I'm nearly dune, 

I've maybe kept you lang. 
But when we meet again I'll sing 

Anither hamely sang ; 
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But if we shouldna' meet again, 
Before this life is o'er, 

We will meet wi' ane anither on 
That bright and happy shore. 



THE DRAUGHT-PLAYER'S DREAM. 

[The following piece was published in the Glasgow Satith Suburban 
Press, The author is a Iceen lover of the game and an enthusiastic 
player.] 

Last night I dreamt an awful dream 

About the checker board — 
I thought I was a champion great — 

I did, upon my word. 

I thought there was a tournament, 

Where every nation met, 
And such a scene of checker boards 

I never will forget. 

There was Barker from across the sea, 

Isaiah with him too ; 
How gracefully they stepped into 

The rooms of Waterloo. 

There was Reed, the American champion, 

With Freeman at his back. 
And good old WyUie, he came next — 

The greatest living crack. 
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From England there came on the scene 

Our good friend Mr Hill, 
There were Tescheleit, Jordan, Freeman — 

Straight from the capital. 

There was Beattie, there was Atkinson, 
Who loves the " Doctor " game, 

And Willie Gardner, all the way, 
The pride of England's fame. 

And then came Scotland's greatest men- 
Yes, men who never fear — 

There was Glasgow's greatest analyst, 
A good man M*Ateer. 

There was Bryden and M'Kelvie, 
And Will Campbell seated there. 

And good old comic Robert Home — 
A noted Glasgow player. 

There was Martins, Moir, and Searight, 
There was Frazer from Dundee, 

There was good young Mr Ferrie, 
Who holds the draught-board key. 

There was A. D. Ritchie from the Press ; 

The Herald sent M'Call ; 
But I thought I was the greatest 

Checker-player amongst them all. 

The ties were drawn ; the hour drew nigh 

When each one met his man; 
And soon the greatest checker fight 

In earnest had begun. 
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Each couple had to play four games 

The battle to decide — 
The rules laid down the same as those 

Drawn in M'Culloch's " Guide." 

Before old Wyllie I was placed — 

Oh ! how my heart did beat ; 
Oh, how I prayed within myself 

For this old man's defeat ! 

I thought if I could vanquish him, 

With honours I would rise, 
And be the greatest checkerist 

Beneath the azure skies. 

I started with the black men, 

And I opened with the " Fife," 
And, ah ! he had to fight as if 

It had been for his life. 

So after we had played an hour, 

And nothing good he saw, 
He whispered in a husky voice, 

" The game will only draw." 

The next two games were both good draws. 

As clearly might be seen ; 
He fought them most determinedly ; 

I played both stiff and keen. 

And every time 'twas he to move, 

The lawful time he took ; 
He said he ne'er met one so young 

Could knock him off the book. 
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In game the fourth I had the White, 

So I put on the " Cross," 
And soon he was in difficulties, 

And gave signs of a loss. 

He played with all his artful skill, 
And laid some cunning snares, 

But J. K. H. could not be caught 
So easy unawares. 

On, on, I played with all my skill — 
Each move made some demand — 

Twas evident to everyone 
I had a win in hand. 

So with a man that ne'er had moved 
From good square thirty-one, 

I moved right into twenty-seven. 
And, lo ! his game was done ! 

The ending was as follows — 

I'd a man on twenty-five, 
I'd men on thirty-two 

And twenty-seven, as I'm alive ! 

He had a Black on eighteen 
And one on nineteen square, 

He had a man on twenty-thrae — 
And how it tied his hair ! 

He took the lawful time to try 
And find some skilful plan ; 

At last, with sweating brow, he made 
To sacrifice a man. 
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But scarcely had he touched the piece, 

When with a dreadful scream, 
I wakened up and found 'twas but 
The pleasures of a dream. 

In anger I arose and got 

My books, my board, and men ; 

I made a blazing fire and cleared 
My wealthy checker den. 

" Guides," " Quarterly Reviews," 
And every work upon the game, 

I watched them burn to ashes 

'Midst that dreadful burning flame. 

I bade farewell for ever 

To the game I once adored ; 

Though many happy nights I've spent 
When winds in winter roared. 

Yet I will ne'er forget the game 

Until the day I die ; 
So should you dream a dream like mine, 

Don't do the same as I. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

[Written to the memory of the late Mr D. Milligan, a devoted 
draught-player, and an intimate acquaintance of the author.] 

His great game is o'er, the solution is found, 

And the contest of life now is past ; 
His last move is made, and with diamonds he's crowned, 

'Mong'st the checkers of glory at last. 

In the opening of life he was deeply involved, 

But the ending improved his condition ; 
And happy is he, for the problem is solved, 

And he's now in the famed first position. 

Respected was he, when alnongst us he dwelt, 

For his manner was gentle and mild; 
For a contest at checkers his heart ever swelled ; 

With ambition upon it he smiled. 

And those who would learn he was willing to teach. 
And disclose the fine snares in the game ; 

But now far away on that silvery beach. 
He dwells 'mongst the players of fame. 

This earth, like the checkers, is one great-sized brod, 

And we are the pieces who play, 
Each day is a move near the crown-head of God, 

And deep are the traps on the way. 

Yet some day we'll meet when our own game is o'er. 
When we've crushed through the ending of strife ; 

And the great prize will be a bright home on that shore. 
For the tournament played throughout life. 
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ANNIE, THE MILL GIRL. 

I love to see sweet Annie dear, 

As by her loom she stands ; 
I love to see her golden hair, 

And bonny florid hands. 

Her lovely, piercing azure eyes 
Could quell the wicked heart ; 

O ! that we both united were, 
We*d never, never part. 

Her lovely, mossy, rosy cheeks, 

How they adorn her,face ; 
Her cheery voice and ardent smiles. 

And loveliness of grace. 

She has no dull sarcastic way, 
She's free from scornful pride ; 

O! that I could forever dwell 
By bonnie Annie's side. 

But drowned with tears, I'll say no more, 

I know all hope is gone ; 
For Annie has a lover true, 

Who her pure heart hath won. 

Though in this world we live apart. 

Yet good days are in store ; 
A day will come when we shall meet. 

And meet to part no more. 
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GOOD-BYE. 

Oh! Lucy dear, good-bye to thee, 

God speed you on your way ; 
No more on Scotland's bonnie hills 

Together we will stray. 

No more you'll hear the blackbird sing 

By lovely Kelvinside, 
Or gaze upon the Highland scenes, 

That deck the silv'ry Clyde. 

Oh ! happy were the summer days 

That you and I have seen, 
When roaming on the mossy hills. 

Amongst the heather green. 

The time has come when^ you and I 

Must bid a fond adieu; 
When you must bid farewell to me, 

And I farewell to you. 

Pirm friends we've been since first we met, 

We knew each other's heart ; 
But firmer friends we'll still remain — 

Although compelled to part. 

We may not meet on earth again, 
Though years yet we may rove ; 

But in due time we hope to meet, 
Where angels dwell above. 
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THE FLO'ER O* GIRVANSIDE. 

(Air— "O' a' the Airts.") 

Ye flowers of May, that bloom each day 

Near by the ebbing tide, 
In dew descends, your beauty lends. 

The Flo'er o' Girvanside. 
The lovely maid blooms 'neath the shade — 

A rose so sweet is she ; 
O! for the flower beneath the bower. 

And she alone for me. 

Oft do I dream, and see a gleam 

Of maidens rich and rare, 
But waken only then to find 

Them vanished in the air. 
But one I know, where'er I go, 

In me will aye confide. 
She is the leaf, the bud, the flower — 

The lass o* Girvanside. 

Near by the Clyde does Jessie bide, 

She hears the rippling brook, 
^Twill bring to mind the times she spent 

In Girvan's shady nook. 
The swelling of the silv'ry sea 

Will aye be in her ear, 
And by the gurgling River Clyde 

Shell shed a burning tear 
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But from my heart this rose must part 

And leave the silv'ry shore, 
To struggle through this weary life 

Till life is given o'er. 
Each other we may never see, 

But in this heart I'll hide 
The tokens of my Jessie dear. 

The Flo'er o* Girvanside. 



FAREWELL. 



Fareweel, freens and shopmates, a sweet fond adieu,. 
Fareweel tae the kind hearts sae honest and true. 
Far, far ower the wild foaming sea I must sail, 
Awa* frae the scene o' my dear Scottish vale. 

Perhaps thy green hills I will ne'er see again, 
Nor hear the sweet note o* the laverock's refrain ; 
But still in my mem'ry I'll mind o' the days. 
When gaily I rambled wi' pride on the braes. 

When far on the swell o' the deep azure tide, 
I'll dream o' sweet hame and the beauties o' Clydej. 
The streams o* the Kelvin will flow by my feet, 
Whaur Jeanie an' me in the gloamin' would meet. 

The bright, cheery faces I saw every day 
Will smile in my visions when far, far away ; 
' I'll hear their sweet voices aye chatting the same^ 
But, Oh! I'll be far frae the glories o' hame. 
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Sometimes, when I stray on that far sunny shore, 
1*11 wander in thought to the bright days of yore ; 
Again I will roam o'er the mountain and fen, 
Or seek for repose in the wild Scottish glen. 

And oft when I climb up the steep craggy hill, 
Or search for a draught at the clear flowing rill, 
Tis then I will sigh for my ain rocky shore — 
The dear land of Scotland I fondly adore. 

Fareweel to Rockvilla, fareweel to the mill, 
Fareweel to the hearts that wi' true love do fill : 
Adieu to the lasses that toiled by my side, 
Fareweel tae the calm, peaceful scenes o' the Clyde- 

It may be I leave you for ever to roam, 

Awa' on the sands o' a far distant home, 

But aye will I mind o' my freens kind and free. 

Though deep seas divide their dear faces frae me. 



FAR AWA'. 



He's far frae my bosom, he's far frae my e'e. 
He's far on the breast o' the deep, rolling sea ; 
But e'en though the ocean my true love doth part. 
The far'er he's gaen he's the nearer my heart. 
Sweet were the words that he spoke to me last, 
Before he ga'ed oot tae the dark stormy blast ; 
And sweet were the kisses, though sair I did sob^ 
When I had tae part frae my ain darling Bob. 
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Though far on the sea he is aye by my side, 
His voice I can hear frae the great swelling tide. 
In fancy I see the dark locks o' his hair, 
His bonnie broon e*en fu' o* tenderest care. 
Nae laddie sae dear dae I io'e like himseF, 
There's nane half sae braw on the silvery swell ; 
Nae ill could befa* him, my true love tae rob. 
My ain darling laddie, my true-hearted Bob. 

A guid day is near, when yon deep, angry sea 
AVill send my true Bob fu' o' love back to me ; 
And oh, I'll be prood, when I see his sweet face, 
Sae fondly his brave, manly form 111 embrace. 
Sweet are |he kisses on my cheeks hell lay, 
And sweeter the sangs he will sing every day ; 
But happy he'll be and his dark e'en will shine, 
When he tenderly says, "Bonnie Annie, you're mine." 



TO THE LARK. 



Sweet, warbling bird, thou'rt come again, 
I hear thy joyous merry strain 
Resound across the scented plain — 

O'er hill and moor; 
Even in the busy village lane 

Thy notes are pure. 

Up in the azure heavens so high 
With feath'ry wings thou lov'st to fly, 
And pour thy sweet, melodious cry 
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Down on the swain, 
Who murmurs with a gentle sigh — 

Thou'rt come again. 

Then sing, sweet bird, thy mellow air, 
And cheer the heart that's filled with care ; 
Expel all sadness and despair 

From out the soul : 
Until we reach that land so fair — 

That happy goal. 



MUSINGS ON BURNS. 

Beside the streams o' classic Doon 

In solitude I love to stray, 
And view the lovely scenes aroun'. 

When shades of evening close the day. 
When yonder sun has tipped the west, 

And nought disturbs the gentle breeze > 
Tis then in quietude I rest. 

Beneath the foliage of trees. 

And as beneath the shade I lie 

And muse on happy bye-gone days, 
My bosom ofttimes heaves a sigh. 

Whene'er I scan the verdant braes. 
It brings to mind the time when Burns- 

Wi' Hielan' Mary by his side, 
Strayed by the river's bending turns 

So full of mirth and manly pride. 
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There 'neath the trees he'd sit for hours, 

And ponder o'er the varied scene ; 
There by the side o' scented bowers 

He'd meditate upon the green. 
And then the muse, his dearest friend, 

Would banish sadness from his heart ; 
There would they meet an hour to spend, 

Until the shadows bade them part. 

Sweet were the words his fingers wrote 

Beside the placid streams o' Doon, 
When yonder lark, with mellow note, 

Above his head kept hovering roun'. 
There would he gaze into the stream. 

Forgetful of the passing time ; 
And oft he'd wake from some sweet dream 

And pour it forth in sweetest rhyme. 

AVhen daylight fades and leaves the earth, 

To seek the waning silv'ry moon, 
I often wander, filled with mirth, 

Along the banks o' bonnie Doon. 
'Tis then I love to stray alone 

Beside the winding streamlet's turns, 
And aye I sing in sweetest tune 

The glorious sangs o' Rabbie Burns. 
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SONG OF THE BIRDS- 

Where has the voice of the sweet birds gone ? 

Where is the loud merry strain ? 
Where are the notes that filled the heavens 

And echoed across the plain ? 
AVhere has the beautiful music gone 

That swelled through the balmy air, 
Cheering the weary and saddened heart, 

Banishing every despair ? 

Refrain — 

Beautiful bird, sweet singing bird, 

Come back to the woods and the glens. 
Come back to the mountains and clear flowing fountains, 

Come back to the deep mossy fens ; 
Come with your notes, so mellow and soft, 

Sing us your great song of praise. 
Make your voice ring, and welcome the Spring, 

And bring back the bright sunny days. 

Where has the voice of the sweet linnet gone ? 

Where is the beautiful thrush ? 
Where is the lav'rock so blythsome and gay 

That sings from the thorny bush ? 
Where are the countless birds of song 

That warbled so merry and free. 
Making life pure as the rich morning dew, 

Filling our hearts with glee ? 
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Refrain — 

Sweet singing bird, beautiful bird, 

Come back to the green verdant hills ; 
Come back to the brook and the sweet shady nook, 

Come back to the clear rippling rills ; 
Sing us the songs that you used to sing. 

Pour forth your bright merry lay. 
Sing loudly and long your glorious song, 

Sing to us, sing every day. 

When winter decays 'midst its angry pride. 

And Spring in its beauty appear. 
When primroses bloom on the mossy slopes, 

And sunshine adorns the year ; 
Tis then we will hear the merry birds sing 

Melodies joyful and glad, 
Raising the hopes of the toiling swain, 

Cheering the hearts of the sad. 

Refrain — 

Bird, sweet bird, beautiful bird. 

Come back with your music again, 
Come back in your pride to the green meadow-side, 

Chasing all anguish and pain. 
Sing us the songs that you sang before. 

Sing with a loud powerful voice, 
Flutter and fly, warble and cry. 

Sing us your songs and rejoice. 
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A GIRVAN EMIGRANTS CRY FROM 
QUEENSLAND. 

Ye Girvan woods and thick-clad glens — 

I love to sing and dream of ye; 
Your heath'ry hills and mossy dells 

Are ever in my memory. 
These happy days I've ne'er forgot, 

When on the Bine Hill I would stray ; 
When 'neath the azure sky I'd sit 

And watch the closing of the day. 

Oft on the woodland by the shore 

I've held the plough whep I was young, 
Cheered by the singing of the birds, 

Whose echoes through the orchard rung. 
'Twas there beneath the apple trees, 

Where Jean and I would meet and part ; 
'Twas there 'neath Nature's spreading wing 

She gave to me her hand and heart. 

Sometimes at evening when alone 

In fancy I recall the days, 
And clearer than the shining stars, 

I see the form of Shalloch Braes. 
In fancy I put forth my hand 

And pull the bonnie Scotch bluebell, 
That blooms beside the miller's stream. 

Just ere it meets the ocean swell. 
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I sometimes see the Shalloch cot 

That stands beside the rocky shore, 
Lulled by the silv'ry flowing tide 

That glides so gently by the door. 
The echo of the blacksmith's song 

Is ever ringing in my ear, 
And here by Queensland's scorching sun 

I often shed a burning tear. 

O! woodland farm, my native home. 

Fain to thy scene would I return, 
O! how again Fd like to see 

The roses bloom beside the burn. 
To Thee the Giver of all things 

I humbly plead — if not in vain — 
That Thou wilt spare me yet awhile 

To see sweet Girvan once again. 



MARCH. 

Hail to thee, O month of horrors ! 

Hail to thy angry, stormy blast ! 
Hail to thy nipping, biting powers ! 

O ! that thy dreadful days were past I 

Why dost thou come so fierce and wild 
Like yonder lion from his den, 

Seeking to find his prey amongsf 
The multitudes of toiling men ? 
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Why dost thou come with deadly sting ? 

Tis not to find, to seek, nor save ; 
'Tis but to strike some poor, weak heart, 

Aiid cast it forth into the grave. 

Then spare us of thy deadly sting. 
And guide us *neath thy safety arch ; 

And at the end we'll gladly shout 

Farewell to thee, cold month o' March. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF A PET DOG. 

Where is my good dog Spotty gone, 

That trotted so gay by my side, 
And cheered me in times of pensiveness 

With her frolicksome sportive pride ? 

I fancy I see her snowy form 

Looking up into my face, 
I fancy I see her lying stretched 

In her cosy familiar place. 

I'll ne'er forget her piteous moans ; 

How childish-like she heaved and sighed; 
How broken-hearted she appeared — 

The morning that my Spotty died, 

Alas ! my good and faithful dog, 

Her form I never will see more ; 
Deep in the depths of oblivion 

Her trials and troubles all are o'er. 
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SWEET GIRVAN TOUN. 

(Air—" The Auld Hoose.") 

Sweet Girvan toun, sweet Girvan toun, 

I love to hear thy name, 
My heart can ever heat for thee 

My ain sweet native hame. 
For there the bonnie lassie bides, 

The lass I Toe the best, 
The pride o' a* sweet Girvan toun — 

The fairest o' the west. 

The wee white hoose, the cantie hoose 

That stands beside the green, 
Wi' roses growing up the wa' 

Sae lovely and sae clean. 
'Twas there amongst the morning dew, 

Together we would row, 
'Twas there she gie'd her love tae me 

And made the faithful vow. 

The silv'ry shore, the silvVy shore, 

Weel decked wi* bonnie shells — 
Oft hae I watched the rising waves 

And heard the noisy swells. 
They seemed to tell me o' my love. 

And cheer my weary heart. 
And oft assure me that my lass 

Frae me would never part. 
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The bonnie hill, the great Bine hill 

Wi' lofty peaks sae high — 
Whaur oft IVe heard the blackbird lilt 

His wild melodious cry. 
Oft up its heath'ry slopes I'd climb 

And rest in silence there, 
And view the spot where Maggie bides — 

The fairest o' the fair. 



GIRVAN EMIGRANTS SONG. 

(Air—" Crook and Plaidie.") 

[This was amongst the author's first attempts at rhyme, and was written 
on the occasion of a few of his companions engaging to go out to 
the sugar plantations in Queensland. It has been often sung with 
success in company.] 

I'm gaun tae leave you noo, my freens, 

As in my sang you'll see, 
I'm gaun oot tae anither clime 

P'ar, far awa' frae ye. 
I'm gaun oot tae a foreign land 

My fortune there tae try, 
Whaur the sugar grows in acres 

And the sun's aye beamin' high. 

Chorus— ** We're a' &c." 

And when I'm oot o' Girvan toon, 

And far upon the sea. 
As in my little bunk I lie 

I'll dream sweet dreams of thee. 
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I'll dream about the nichts when a' 

Oor voices were in tune, 
When oor echoes they cam* ringing 

Oot o' Dan M*Lauchlan's room. 

I'll no' forget the happy days 

I've si:ent oot near the toll, 
Whaur oft I've met my winsome Jean 

And ta'en her for a stroll. 
I've walked her roun' the miller's road 

And sat her on the grass ; 
And I've pu'ed the bells and daisies 

Tae my bonnie Girvan lass. 

Oft in my dreams I'll see my hame, 

My birthplace I will view; 
I'll see the rigs and furrows 

Whaur oft I've held the plough. 
I'll see the Ailsa in its pride, 

And hear the billows roar ; 
Whaur I've gethered whilks and cockles 

Up alang Ardmillan shore. 

And when I'm in that foreign land. 

And sometimes by my lane, 
I'll think o' times that's lang ga'en past 

When I was but a wean. 
'Twill bring the cauld sweat owre my broo'> 

And tears intae my ee', 
When I think upon my bonnie Jean 

Sae near an' dear tae me. 
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But I maun bid you a' fareweel, 

In this my native land, 
And go and start life's daily toil 

Amongst the burning sand. . 
But I hope to meet you yonder yet 

Before the coming Spring ; 
Then we'll a' sit down thegither, 

And every voice will sing. 



LINES ON THE SOUTH AYRSHIRE 
ELECTION OF 1889. 

(Air—" Duncan Gray.") 



Vernon has come here tae stan', 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory, 

Vote for him, Oh ! working man, 

Ha ! Ha ! for tictory. 

We are sure to win the day. 

In spite of all Home Rulers say, 

Plenty work and bigger pay — 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory. 

To Home Rule Wason gave his vote, 

Ha ! Ha ! the coward, Oh f 

'Twas Gladstone made him turn his coat, 

Ha ! Ha ! the coward. Oh I 
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'Gainst Home Rule he said he'd go, 

The Irish Bill to overthrow, 

But he instead has turned your foe, 

Ha ! Ha ! the coward, Oh ! 

Have you seen the Grand Old Man, 

Auld WuUie Gladstone, Oh ! 
He's doing all the ill he can, 

Auld Wullie Gladstone, Oh ! 
When the Grand Old Man is dead, 
By better men you will be led, 
Britain will of him be redd, 

Auld Wullie Gladstone, Oh ! 

Vernon, he's the man for us. 

Three ckeers for Vernon, Oh I 
Our interest he will discuss. 

Three cheers for Vernon, Oh I 
He will help our wants to fill, 
Caused by this Irish Home Rule Bill ; 
As Ireland is she will be still. 

Three cheers for Vernon, Oh ! 

Then let us all together cling. 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory. 
With a joyful heart we'll sing. 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory. 
Let us on this point be keen. 
Fight for our country and our Queen, 
And keep the Union as it's been. 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory^ 
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To G. R. Vernon give your vote, 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory. 

Mind the man that turned his coat, 

Ha ! Ha ! for victory. 

Come and help us from this fix, 

Caused by WuUie Gladstone's tricks, 

Radicals ! prepare for licks — 

Ha I Ha ! for victory. 



£7%^ following song has often been sung in Girvan with 
success by Mr Joe Edmonds^ the great Negro Comedian,] 

IVe brought along my banjo 

To sing you something new. 
And no doubt when youVe heard it, 

You'll try to sing it, too. 
It's all about, two gallant men 

Who sailed the little Kate, 
Dumfries he was the captain bold 

And' Doggart was the mate. 

The sail was set, and by the crowd 

The noble men were cheered ; 
Dumfries he took the helm — 

And for Geordie Clark's he steered. 
But when they came to Stumpie, 

They forgot to change their tack. 
And to M*Grorie's big front room 

The boat was driven back. 
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The little barrel was filled, and corked, 

And in the stern was laid, 
And eighteenpence to Birnie 

For the harbour dues was paid. 
So Doggart set the sail again, 

The night was mild and calm. 
And to Lipton's shop they sailed away 

To load the boat with ham. 

The gallant men soon set to work, 

And away they sailed again; 
They sailed her by th' Assembly Rooms 

Through the straits o' Tarry Lane. 
But when she turned the corner, boys. 

She made a dreadful start ; 
And ere they knew, she bursted through 

Old Riley's horse and cart. 

The boat sailed on, five knots an hour. 

Till they reached Joe Lipton's door. 
But the tide it being too far out 

They could'nt get ashore. 
But Lipton's wife she waded out 

The water to her knee. 
She told them Joe was fishing sades 

On the corner of the quay. 

From Lipton's shop they sailed away 
Straight down the Sanny Row, 

But a north-west wind from out the south 
Against their chest did blow. 
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It blew them right across the green 

And miles along the shore, 
And at Kennedy's Pass they disappeared 

And never were seen no more. 

The news about this dreadfui scene 

Soon through the town was spread, 
Twas hard to think these gallant men 

Were numbered with the dead. 
But Turly said 'twas all a lie, 

So up the street went he, 
And he found them snug in Lipton's shoi> 

At roasted ham and tea. 
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